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Bee-Keeping ; Plain and Practical : how 
to make it Pay, by Alfred Rusbridge. This 
is the title of a new English book of 144 
pages, nicely printed, with an illuminated 
cover, and illustrated throughout. Mr. Rus- 
bridge writes with the pen of a Master, de- 
tailing his practical advice in every chapter. 


Short Articles are more acceptable than 
long ones, and do more effective work. A 
short article has twice the chance of prompt 
publication that a long one has, and ten 
times the chance of being read. What weall 
want is short, meaty articles. That is, say as 
much as possible in few words. Boil it down. 
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: APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 
ed WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

sS 

= Our friends sometimes do us more dam- 
” age than our enemies. 

- To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
a and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
Ct package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
A tity of it. 

—~ Sagacious men do not become discour- 
oe aged at small losses, but prepare their busi- 
‘a ness for an increase on more systematic 
an, management. 


~% tre in South Kensington, London, on “‘Honey 
.s —its Production and Storage.” 

<< Mr. James B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, 
a Maine, has sent us his 48-page Catalogue of 
Enife Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. Though it is, per- 
_ haps, the last one to be issued this season, 
nn, it is one of the nicest in its mechanical ap- 
im pearance. 

sold 

— Do not forget to give the flower beds at- 
ree! tention this spring. They will amply repay 
ame the little trouble and care by their rich per- 
Pes fume and generous spread of gorgeousness. 
ed The bees will revel among them and grant 
U the generous returns. 

— The ** British Honey Company,” of 
er London, is expected to be of great advantage 
am. to both the producers and consumers of 
3 honey in Britain, affording a ready market 
Mot for the former, and protecting the latter 
ent’s from imposition, by the nefarious schemes 
=. of adulterators. 

_ S. McLees, May, Mich., has sent us a 
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Mr. F. Cheshire delivered a lecture un- 
der the auspices of the “‘ British Institute of 
Agriculture,” on April 13, 1885, at the Thea- 


reversible-frame device. It is very simple, 
consisting of a piece of bent wire in the cen- 
ter of each side-bar, which holds the frame 
in the hive, and the top and bottom-bars 
being alike, the frames can be inverted at 


000 of colonies of tees in the United States, 


Itis estimated that there are about 3,000,- 


and the annual yield of honey is said to be 
about 120,000,000 of pounds ; but last year’s 
short crop did not exceed one-half that 
amount of honey. About one-third of the 
honey produced is “in the comb,” and two- 
thirds of it is extracted. 


The American Apiculturist for April 
has not yet made itsappearance. Mr. Locke 
writes us that it is “ delayed,”’ and that the 
“cause will be explained soon.” Perhaps 
the explanation may be found on page 286. 
Any bee-paper unconnected with the sale of 
bee-keepers’ supplies will find an up-hill 
business, to say the least. 


It is a trite remark that ‘“* He who stops to 
pick a flaw in others’ knitting-work drops 
many stitches in his own.”’ It is often better 
to let an error pass than to exercise undue 
ambition to criticise everything and every 
body. Remember thatall we do, write or say 
may also be criticised, and all have need of 
the kind indulgence of friends to cover up 
many a fault. 


In Germany, teachers employed by the 
Government travel from place to place, to 
give instructions in bee-culture, and in the 
villages an important organization is the bee- 
club, under the direction of which exhibi- 
tions are given and prizes are awarded. It is 
said, also, that the German rural school- 
master is examined in bee-culture before he 
is given his diploma. 


Mr. F. L. Dresser, of Detroit, Mich., sends 
us the following item, and enquires: What 
importance do you attach to it? ‘* A mount- 
ain of pure honey, estimated to be 150 feet 
deep and 20 feet wide, is situated in the 
bosom of a noted peak in San Bernardino 
County, California.’”’” We published it some 
years ago, and asked the best apiarists of 
California if there was any truth in it; we 
were informed that it was pure fiction. 


Hermaphrodite Bee.—Mr. F. Bechly, 
Searsboro, Iowa, has sent us a bee, with this 
remark: “What is it—a drone or a worker?” 
We sent it to Prof. Cook, and here is what he 
says about it: “‘The bee has the head, 





nd the pleasure of the apiarist. 

nd Two Honey Merchants—R. A. Burnett 
. and Bond & Pearch—were “ burned out” 
ly last Sunday night, and several firemen were 
a crushed beneath the falling roof. As the 
le stock of honey was light and kept in the 


basement and store, their losses on honey 
will be very light, in all probability. 


mouth-parts, eyes, antennz, thorax, legs 
and wings of a worker-bee, and the abdomen 
and reproductive organs of a drone. So itis 
really a drone. This is one of the so-called 
hermaphrodites—not a real hermaphrodite, 
as such an animal has both sexes complete 
in the one body; whereas this insect is 
only functionally a drone, while it is in some 
respects like a worker. I have had a good 


A large demand for bees has sprung up 
on account of the losses in some localities. 
Those who have good stock and make it 
known by judicious advertising, now find 
ready sale for them. Though the losses are 
heavy, in some cases, energetic men do not 
become discouraged ; disasters give them 
fresh nerve for new achievements, and more 
systematic work. 


Don*t Disturb the Bees.—The “Indiana 
Farmer” gives this caution: ‘With new 
honey and pollen coming in at a rapid rate, 
one is inclined to want to see what is going 
on inside the hive, and while a few examina- 
tions each week may not injure the bees, it 
is a better plan to give them time without 
too much interruption. The brood is easily 
chilled and the hives cool off very quickly 
while standing open. Witb the bees confined 
to what frames they can cover nicely, and 
with plenty of stores in close proximity to 
the brood-nest, but little now is to be done at 
this time except to wait until they grow 
stronger.” 


On Wintering, Hibernation, etc., 
Prof. A. J. Cook sends us the following items: 
“Mr. Thielmann, on page 265, gives us some 
very excellent points. [ have noticed the 
constant motion of bees in a cluster in win- 
ter. The bees, though, when wintering best, 
are comparatively quiescent, and are by no 
means dormant, as are true hibernating ani- 
mals. Disturb a hibernating animal and it 
only rolls up the tighter ; disturb a bee, and 
it prepares to show flight, and will even take 
wing when it is very cold. In sooth, beeg 
do not hibernate. Mr. T. asks how bees can 
be kept from breeding? Very easily—keep 
away all pollen. It looks now as if dampness 
and ventilation of our cellars were of little 
account, if we will only keep the tempera- 
ture right, and see that the bees have enough 
and proper food.” 


A New Bee Plant is thus described by 
the “American Agriculturist’” for May: 
“It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say, 
a new use for an old plant, as a correspond- 
ent of the ** The Garden ” (London, England) 
recommends the well-known and popular 
Siebold’s Stone-crop (Sedum Sieboldii), as a 
plant to be grown for bee-pasture. We do 
not remember having seen any of the Sed- 
ums mentioned by our apiarists as of value 
in furnishing either pollen or honey. This 
Japanese Stone-crop is perfectly hardy, at 
least near New York, and is one of the most 
ornamental of the large genus to which it 
belongs. Its numerous stems, sometimes a 
foot long, are trailing, or almost prostrate. 
On this account it is often grown in hanging 
baskets, and in pots and pans; it is more 
frequently seen as a house-plant than a 
hardy one. It*has several excellent quali- 
ties for a bee-plant, being easily propagated, 
and thriving in poor soil ; it is also a capital 
rock-plant, and endures the longest drouths 
without apparent injury. Its clusters of 
purplish pink flowers are produced at the 
end of each stem in the autumn months, and 
lasta longtime. Its late blooming particu- 
larly commends it for apiarian use, as it 
comes at a season when honey-yielding flow- 
ers are scarce. The plant is kept by florists 
generally, and may be propagated by break- 
ing up the plant and setting out the stems 


many such specimens. Such abnormal de- | singly, or the stems may be cut into pieces 
velopment is often found among higher ani- | two inches or less long, and rooted in the 





mals—even as high as sheep, cattle, etc.” 


usual manner.” 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Producing Honey in Sections. 





Query, No. 58.—What is the best method 
of securing surplus honey in sections during 
the honey season ?—J. B. 


Pror. A. J.Cooxk answers as follows: 
‘*T am best pleased with 1-lb. sections 
in Heddon crates, with or without 
separators, as the skill of the apiarist 
warrants.” 


G. M. DoouirrLe says: “I use 
side-storing in connection with top- 
storing, believing that I secure enough 
better results by so doing, than * 
using only top-storing, to pay for all 
extra expense and have a margin for 
profit,” 


G. W. DEMARFE answers as follows : 
‘** Properly-made cases to hold the sec- 
tions, and so arranged that they may 
be ‘tiered up’ at will; a good article 
of thin foundation filling each section, 
and doing ag tee at the right 
time, gives the best results in my lo- 
cality.” 

Dr. G. L. TrNkER replies thus: 
‘I think that the nicest comb honey 
and the most of it is secured in sec- 
tion-cases operated by the ‘ tiering- 
up’ system, without separators, and 
arranged for continuous passage-ways 
from the brood-combs to the sec- 
tions.” 





———_ 


Wide Frames or Cases? 





Query, No. 59.— Which is preferable, 
wide frames or cases for holding sections ? 
How should each be managed ?—J. B. 


G.M. Doouirt_e replies as follows: 
“ So far, I prefer wide frames, even if 
many bee-keepers call them ‘ things of 
the past.’ ”’ 


W. Z. HuTcHINsON replies thus: 
‘*Tf no separators are used, cases are 
preferable; if separators are wanted, 
wide frames, one tier of a. 
are preferred. The ‘ tiering-up’ plan 
is advisable when either is used.’ 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks thus: 
‘*T do not think that any one who has 
used the crate or case would ever re- 
turn to or be satisfied with wide 
frames.” 


JAMES HEDDON replies as follows: 
“As each system of surplusage pos- 
sesses advantages that another does 
not, ‘ which is best’ will depend upon 
the operator and locality, to a great 
extent.” 


G. W. DEMAREE replies thus: 
* First, cases to hold sections are 
much ahead of wide frames, so far as 
ease of manipulation is concerned, as 
the best modern hive is ahead of the 
old straw skep. Second, see answer 
to 58.” 


Dr. G. L. TrNKER answers thus: 
‘‘ Section-cases are preferable under 





any circumstances, but they should 
not be too large if used without sepa- 
rators. A case 9 inches wide and 17 
or 18 inches long is large enough for 
ony ed where ‘ tiering-up ’ is prac- 
iced. 


Prevention of Robbing. 


Query, No. 60.—What is the best method 
to prevent bees from robbing? I have tried 
smoking them every 2 or 3 hours, but it does 
no good.—W. A. 








Dr. G. L. TINKER remarks thus: 
** Cover the hive with a sheet, or carry 
it into a cellar.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE replies as follows: 
“Take every precaution against the 
possibility of robbing. If thisis done, 
nothing but very weak colonies will 
be liable to be robbed. If from care- 
lessness robbing is started, I put the 
robbed colony into.the cellar for 3 or 
4 days until the mania is past.” 


G. W. DEMAREE says: ‘ Coverin 
the hive with a wet sheet, and in b 
cases piling some wet brush over the 
entrance to the hive, is the best rem- 
edy I know of. It has never failed to 
discourage the ‘ robbers.’ Smoking is 
a disadvantage.”’ 


JAMES HEDDON answers as follows: 
‘* No, ‘smoking’ is of little avail. A 
bunch of wet hay at the entrance, and 
close contraction of the same, are both 
good, and prove efficient, if the rob- 
bing has not progressed too far; but 
when it has, carry the robbed colony 
into the cellar, and leave it until the 
habit is broken, and then return it 
just before the bees cease to fly. Keep 
its hive-entrance contracted to about 
Yofaninch. It is also well to con- 
tract the brood-chamber to the capac- 
ity of the colony.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON replies thus: 
** Contract the entrance, cover it with 
dry hay er straw, and then put damp- 
ened straw over this.”’ 


DADANT & SON answer thus: ‘ To 
keep a colony from robbing, move it 
from its stand and put the robbed col- 
ony in its place. Do not leave any 
honey exposed, or any weak colony 
with too much entrance-room and too 
much honey in the hive. When you 
manipulate your hives, if robbers are 
about, be prompt, and in closing the 
hive, throw a bunch of blue-grass over 
the entrance, keeping it there a couple 
of hours.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook remarks thus: 
‘** Always feed at nightfall ; never spill 
any honey; in late autumn never 
work except under a bee-tent, and 
keep all colonies strong; then the 
robbing will never occur. If they get 
to robbing, close the hive-entrance to 
within 3g of an inch, and if that does 
not suffice, carry the luckless colony 
into the cellar—a thing that I have 
never had to do.” 





The Premium List of the County Fair at 
Burlington, Iowa, is received. It will be held 
Sept. 14-18, 1885. Seventy dollars in premi- 
ums are offered for bees and implements used 
in bee-keeping. 





Convention Notices. 





2 The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Cen- 
tral Illinois will meet at Bloomington, Iils., 
on July 15, 1885, at 10 a. m. 

Wm. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


2” The Hancock County, Ohio, Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at 9 a. m., in Find- 
lay, Ohio, at Mr. Bradnor’s, on the Lima 
road, on May 16,1885. 8. H. Bolton, Sec. 


t®~ The Southern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in the Court House, at 
Janesville, Wis., on Tuesday, May 12, 1885, 
at 10 a. m. Joun C. Lynca, Sec. 


= The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Illinois will meetin Bush- 
nell, Iil., on ‘Thursday, May 7, 1885. Let 
every bee-keeper who can, be present and 
enjoy the meeting. J.G. NORTON, Sec. 


t= The Willamette Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its second meeting at 
La Fayette, Oregon, on the third Tuesday in 
June, 1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 


2" The Mahoning Valley Bee- Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next meeting: 
Newton Falls, Ohio, on Thursday, May 28, 
885. E. W. TURNER, y 


= The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its spring Convention 
at Lansing, Mich., in the State Capitol Build- 
ing, on Tuesday, May 12, 1885, at 9 a. m. 
E. N. Woop, See. 


t= The Texas State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
May 7 and 8, 1885, at the apiary of Judge W. 
H. Andrews, at McKinney, Tex. All inter- 
ested in the advancement of apiculture, are 
earnestly requested to be present and make 
this a memorable meeting of the Association. 

W. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


2 The Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their annual meeting in 
the Council Chamber, at Norwalk, O., on Sat- 
urday, May 9, 1885. Subjects of immediate 
practical value will be discussed. Officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year. No one 
engaged in the production of honey can af- 
ford to be absent. H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 


(= The next annual meeting of the _ 
stone Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in the Court House in Scranton, Pa., at 10 a. 
m. and 1.30 p.m. on May 12, 1885. At the 
———. session, after the President’s ad- 
dress, which will include a report as delegate 
to the Bee-Keepers’ Congress at the World's 
Fair in Feb. last, the annual election of offi- 
cers will take place. While the Association 
is but just eens its third year, we 
congratulate ourselves in having a working 
membership of over 50; yet there remains 
much to be accomplished, and we trust that 
all who keep bees, whether for pleasure or 
profit, will attend this meeting. 
ARTHUR A. DAvis, Sec. 





&® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leafiets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,”’ 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 





\\ 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; OF east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 


Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Best Way to Make a Nucleus. 


16—G@. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—80). 








On page 344 of the BEE JouRNAL 
for 1883, I told the readers how I had 
tried all the then known plans of 
making nuclei, none of which suited 
me on account of so many of the bees 
going back to the colony from which 
they were taken. Where an apiarist 
has two apiaries several miles apart, 
bees can be brought from the apiary 
farthest from home with which to 
form a nucleus, so as to be a success 
every time. But as all do not have 
such an apiary, and there is much 
trouble about the plan, to those who 
do have itis quite an object to have 
a plan by which a nucleus can be 
formed when and where the apiarist 
wishes, To accomplish this object, I 
studied out the plan of caging a frame 
of hatching brood, as given on the 
page above referred to, and, by put- 
ting a virgin queen two or three days 
old, into the cage, I had a plan that 
has worked much better than any that 
I had previously tried. However, in 
some cases this plan partially failed, 
as the bees in the hive in which the 
caged frame was placed would par- 
tially desert one side of the cage so 
some of the hatching brood would be- 
come chilled, while again some would 
worry and try to get out until at the 
end of five days a portion of the 
newly hatched bees would be dead 
upon lifting the frame from the hive, 
at the time of placing it where it was 
to stay. 

At the same time that I was prac- 
ticing the plan described on page 344 
(1883), 1 was also trying another plan 
which was at first designed for the 
safe introduction of virgin queens, to 
do which I proceeded as follows: I 
made a box by taking two pieces of 
wood 6x6x% inches, and two other 
pieces 12x6x ly inches, the latter being 
nailed to the former, which madea 
box 104 inches long by 6 wide by 6 
deep, without sides. I next got two 
pieces of wire-cloth 12 inches long by 
6 inches wide, one of which was 
nailed permanently to one side of the 
box, while the other was left so it was 


removable at any time. In the top of | bo 


the box was bored a large hole into 
which a large tin funnel (such as is 
used by those selling bees by the 





pound) could be inserted, Near one 
end I bored a %-inch hole through 
which I could put in a virgin queen as 
soon as the bees from a nucleus were 
shaken through the funnel into the 
box. The box was then placedina 
dark cellar until night, when it was 
put over the combs of the nucleus 
from which the bees were shaken, 
when the removable side of the box 
was taken off and the bees allowed 
to return to their combs during the 


— 
n this way I thought to introduce 
and get a virgin queen to laying in 
two or three days after I had solda 
laying queen from a nucleus, which, 
in turn, could be sold and another in- 
troduced in like manner, thus making 
it profitable to rear queens at the low 
— of $1 each. But I soon found 
hat not more than one queen out of 
three thus put into the box would be 
accepted by the bees, while those 
which were accepted were so slow in 
getting fertilized (some requiring ten 
or more days), that I became dis- 
gusted and went back to the cell-plan. 


In one of these experiments I 
took the bees from a full colony to 
see if I could succeed better, but they 
killed the virgin queen almost as 
soon as I put her into the cage. Just 
then I was called away,solI hastil 
placed them in the cellar and left 
them. When I returned towards 
night, I thought I would see if I 
could form a nucleus of them, by 

lacing a frame of brood and one of 

oney in an empty hive and turnin 

them upon it. Accordingly I rigge 
the hive as above. Before I had all 
completed it was nearly dark, so I 
felt sure that I could succeed, as no 
bees could get back home until morn- 
ing. Before sunrise the next morn- 
ing, I saw that these bees had not 
clustered on the brood at all, but had 
crawled all over the hive, many of 
them being outside from which place 
they were flying for home. — 
going to the hive from which they 
came, imagine my surprise to find 
that they were being treated as 
strangers, some even being killed. so 
that not one was allowed to enter the 
hive. Suffice it to say that all were 
lost and killed, but from it I learned 
one thing, which is, that bees con- 
fined in a small space with a different 
ueen from their mother, whether 
ead or alive, would be disinherited 
if kept in such a space for eight or 
more hours. 

Soon after this [had a queen sent 
me very unexpectedly, and as I did 
not value her very ys I thought 
to form a nucleus with her, and re- 
solved to try the caging of bees with 
her. After getting the bees into the 
cage. I feared to let her in with them, 
so I waited a couple of hours, at 
which time I found the bees in great 
agitation from knowing that they had 
no queen with them. I now let the 
queen run in through the small hole, 
when a more happy lot of bees was 
never seen. These tees were found 
compactly clustered in the top of the 
x the next morning, when they 
were hived on two frames of brood 
and soon built up intoa colony. From 
all of the above I learned the follow- 





ing, which I believe to be the best 
known plan of forming nuclei: 

Procure a box and funnel, as de- 
scribed above, and go to any hive that 
can spare from it,from a tea-cupful 
to a past of bees, according to the 
size of the nucleus desired; take out 
a frame or frames having bees on the 
combs (be sure you do not get the 
> ong and place it on the outside of 
the hive. Give the frame several 
sharp knocks with a little stick, to 
cause the bees to fill themselves with 
honey, and when so filled shake as 
many bees down through the funnel 
into the box, as you wish in your 
nucleus. Take out the funnel and 
close the hole, when you will put the 
frame from which you shook the bees, 
back into the hive and close it. Now 
take the box of bees to the cellar, or a 
darkened, cool room, and leave them 
two or more hours, when you will 
give them (a laying queen) any poor 
queen’ you care little for, or a good 
one if you choose. 

To put the queen in, put the box 
down suddenly, so that all the bees 
will fall to tie bottom, when the 

ueen is allowed to run in through 
the small hole. I generally form the 
nucleus about 1 p. m., and let the 
queen in at3 p. m. Early the next 
morning, take 4 frame having a very 
little brood in it, and one with honey, 
and place ina hive where you wish 
the nucleus to stay, using a division- 
board to contract the size of the hive. 
Now, hive the little colony from the 
box the same as you would any 
swarm, and they will go to work im- 
mediately. In two or three days 
form another nucleus in the same 
way,and when you are ready for the 
queen, go to this last made nucleus 
and get this same queen to use for the 
next, which is to be made from the 
bees in the box, and in this way kee 
on forming nuclei as long as you wish 
them. In this way I made3 queens 
form 60 nuclei last season. After the 

ueen is taken away from the first 

formetl nucleus, to form the second, 
the nucleus is to be treated the same 
as any queenless nucleus is treated, 
and when virgin queens are intro- 
duced there need not elapse more 
than a week before the nucleus will 
have a young laying queen. j 

There are three reasons for using a 
laying queen in forming the nucleus ; 
the first of which is that the bees will 
always accept her and behave just as 
you wish them to; second, this queen 
will furnish all the eggs that the 
nucleus can care for during her short 
stay, so they are well supplied with 
young br at the outset; and third, 
a laying queen can be taken from the 
nucleus sooner by the above plan, as 
where a virgin queen is used to form 
the nucleus, such queen is exceedingly 
slow about becoming fertilized. In 
conclusion I will say that I know the 
plan will work if followed as I have 
given directions, for I used it all last 
season and during the latter part of 
1883. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 








—- 
2 The spring meeting of the Cortland 
Union Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 


in Cortland, N. Y., on May 12, 1885. 
* W.H. Beacn, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Use of Drone-Traps. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON. 





Mr. Alley, on page 214, seems to 
dismiss the subject of drone-traps, on 
discussion; we are willing to drop it 
also, but before doing so we wish to 
call the attention of the readers to 
some of his assertions. 

He says: ‘* Messrs. Dadant & Son 
could do with fewer men in their 
apiary if they used drone-traps.”” By 
turning to page 820 of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1884, the readers will see that 
Mr. McDaniel has done the greater 
part of the work on some 450 colonies 
of bees in our apiaries last year; also 
on page 68 of the present volume, 
that one man can easily take care of 
5to7 apiaries. What led Mr. Alley 
to think that we employ many men in 
our apiaries, is the expression ‘“ our 
men,” which we used on page 165. 
Indeed, we have employed many men 
in our apiaries, but not many at one 
time, except during the extracting 
season. 

Mr. Alley says that ‘a hive can be 
more easily and better ventilated 
when the trap is used.’”? What do 
the readers say? He also says that 
drones reared in worker-cells are 
worthless. Our experience goes to 
prove that they are as useful as small 
males are with large females. He 
says that if our neighbor had used 


drone-trap and escape with the swarm. 
To sum + the drone-trap as a 
queen-trap: If the oung virgin 
queens are stopped by the drone-trap, 
it prevents them from taking their 
bridal flight. If they are not stopped 
by the poe 2 swarms with young 
ueens cannot be controlled, by the 
rone-trap. 
Hamilton,+o Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Wabash County. Ind., Convention. 


The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in the Court House 
at Wabash, Ind.,on April 11, 1885. 
The question, “‘ How should colonies 
be examined, and how often?” was 
discussed as follows: 

Mr. Maurer stated that he exam- 
ined his bees once a week during the 
working-season, and thought that no 
harm came from frequent handling. 
He has racks on the sides of the hives 
on which 
frames, in order to give room to ex- 
amine the other frames. He makes a 
thorough examination of each colony 
and notes down its condition. Mr. 
Miller thought that by proper atten- 
tion and training, bee-keepers could 
tell the condition of the bees by 
| Simply passing in front of the hives 
| and watching the movements of the 
bees. President Hess opens the hives 
| whenever there appears to be any 





to hang several of the! 


drone-traps, not one of our queens| thing wrong, and applies the remedy 
would have mated with his drones. |as soonas possible. He does not dis- 
Indeed ; but if our neighbor had been | turb his bees at all during the winter. 
intelligent enough to buy drone-traps,| Mr. Zimmerman said that in large 


he would have just as well prevented 
the rearing of black drones, and then 
would have had no need of drone- 
traps. He says that foundation sag- 
ging makes drone-cells. It does, but 
sagging is caused usually by excess 
of heat, and plenty of ventilation will 
prevent this. 

Mr. A. gives eight reasons to prove 
the usefulness of a drone-trap as a 
queen-trap to prevent swarming, 
among which he says that the apiarist 
can go from home with no fear of 
losing his bees. This is correct; but 
supposing a queen is caught in the 
trap in trying to swarm, how will she 
be released from the trap unless the 
apiarist looks at each trap every day ? 
And yet Mr. Alley says that the trap 


needs no attention oftener than once | 


amonth. Whatdo the readers say ? 
And if young queens are reared ina 
colony that tries to swarm, and they 
try to go with the swarm, can they 
go through the drone-trap? If they 
can, then the swarm is lost if the 
apiarist is absent. If they cannot go 
through the drone-trap, how are the 
young queens to be fertilized unless 
the bee-keeper knows the day of their 
bridal flight and removes the drone- 


“2 ? 

Those swarms that *‘ decamp to the 
woods,”’ as Mr, Alley says, “* leaving 
the hive in which they have just been 
placed,” are nearly always second- 
swarms that have a virgin queen, and 
she will either be unable to go and 
mate, on account of being stopped by 
the drone-trap, or else her small size 
will enable her to go through the 


apiaries visited by him in Ohio, last 
fall, the bees were handled every few 
days. Mr. Whitlow does not handle 
his bees often unless he finds some- 
thing wrong. He rakes out the dead 
| bees once a week during the winter; 
| otherwise he does not disturb them. 
Mr. Miller thought that colonies 
‘could be disturbed too often, es- 
|pecially during the best honey-flow. 
|Mr. Brewer thinks that a practical 
| bee-keeper can generally tell what 
|condition his bees are in without 
opening the hives. If a colony is 
|queenless, it will seldom be seen 
‘earrying in pollen, while those in 
| good condition will be carrying it in 
| fively. When he finds a colony that 
he thinks is queenless, he opens the 
hive, notes their condition, and gives 
ithem either a queen or unsealed 
|brood. Mr. Lowery. could tell by 
| passing the hive, when a colony is 
| troubled with moths. Mr. Martin 
thought that bees might be handled 
'too much, but he did not regard sev- 
eral times a week too often. Mr. 
Singer said that if he found the bees 
running about on the alighting-board 
of the hive, he concluded that they 
were queenless ; or if immatured bees 
appear at the entrance of the hive, 
there is chilled brood, or moths at 
work. He also read an essay on 
‘* Spring Management.” 

Mr. Cripe read an essay on ‘‘ Api- 
culture.” President Hess wanted to 
know how to feed artificial pollen in 








earl mee Mr. Brewer said that 
he feeds it on a board with cleats 
nailed around it to prevent the wind 


blowing the pollen off, inclining the 
board towards the south. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Alex. Hess; ice-President, Joel 
Brewer ; Secretary, John J. Martin: 
Treasurer, H. C. Whitlow. 

The reports of the mortality amon 
bees during the past winter were nex 
listened to as follows: Mr. Brewer 
said that he put into winter quarters 
60 colonies, and now but 3 are living. 
Mr. Aaron Singer had 26 colonies, 
only one of which is alive. Mr, J.C. 
Zimmerman lost 30 out of 40 colonies. 
These, of course, were the heaviest 
losers, but others also reported a de- 
crease. Mr. Whitlow was the excep- 
tion ; he put 26 colonies into winter 

uarters and lost but one. To sum 
the whole matter up, 318 colonies 
were put into winter quarters by those 
present, and only 113 are now alive. 

In the discussion under the head of 
** Miscellaneous,” at the afternoon 
session, reasons were given for the 

reat losses sustained. The Presi- 

ent attributed the trouble to the 
want of proper ventilation of the 
hives and long-continued cold weather. 
Messrs. Brewer and Singer thought 
that their colonies were greatly de- 
creased in numbers by the close prox- 
imity of cider-presses, in which thou- 
sands of their bees were destroyed, 
thus sending the colonies into winter 
quarters too weak to withstand the 
severe and protracted winter weather. 
After a very general interchange of 
opinions, the majority did not seem 
satisfied that the true reason had been 
found, and proposed to continue their 
investigations ; but nearly all know 
that their bees are gone, and they are 
casting about for ways and mears to 
prevent a like catastrophe in the 





future. 

At the request of Mr. Cripe, it was 
| decided to hold the next meeting at 
| North Manchester, on Saturday, Oct. 
10, 1885, J.J. MARTIN, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Advantages of Reversing Combs. 





W. H. STEWART. 





Of late the reversing of combs has 
been treated of quite extensively in 
the Bee JOURNAL, and it appears 
that the most of the thought and ex- 
periment has been confined to the re- 
versing of brood-combs and sections ; 
while Fittle or nothing has been writ- 
ten on the advantages that may be 
gained by reversing the combs kept in 
the brood-chamber and used for ex- 
tracting, 

One advantage to be gained by re- 
versing the brood-combs, is getting 
the combs built solid to the bottom- 
bar of the frame. This may be done 
without reversing the comb, by simply 
leaving off the bottom-bar for the 
first year; the bees will then build 
the combs down within bee-space of 
the bottom-board, and finish off the 
lower edges of the combs with athick, 
bold round, but they will not attach 
them to the bottom-board; and as 
the frames are calculated for a bot- 





tom-bar to be nailed on the lower 
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ends of the end-bars, a double bee- 
space is found between the end-bars 


and the bottom-board. Thus, as the| fail 


combs are built down to within bee- 
space of the bottom-board, they are 
found to extend the depth of one bee- 
space below the end-bars; then, if it 
be desired to use a bottom-bar, a 
straight edge may be laid even with 
the lower ends of the bottom-bars, 
and with a thin, sharp knife the 
combs can be trimmed so as to give 
them a square (lower) edge that will 
fit even and snug to the bottom-bar. 
as it is nailed on, and the bees will 
make all fastin a few hours. Thus 
the combs arein their natural posi- 
tion, and the frames completely filled. 


Another advantage which is gained 
by reversing brood-combs, is clearing 
them of honey stores that is generally 
found in the upper part of such combs, 
and in the way of the queen when she 
desires to extend the area of brood. 
But this may be accomplished as ef- 
fectually by uncapping such stores, 
and at the same time trimming the 
combs down to within brood-comb 
thickness (say % of an inch), and 
placing the combs within 3g of an 
inch of each other, on returning them 
to their places in the hive. Give bees 
room for storage above, and they will 
forthwith carry the honey from the 
lower to the upper set of combs, and 
the queen will deposit eggs in the 
thus emptied cells. If these combs 
are to ever remain in the brood-cham- 
ber, I can see no good reason why 
they should be reversed; but if they 
are to bein the brood-chamber for ex- 
tracting combs, then they should be 
reversible. 

This brings us to the use, or benefit, 
of reversing combs that are used in 
the second and third stories for ex- 
tracting. I would say that by having 
such combs reversible, we may do 
without that nuisance—a queen ex- 
cluder. 

Instinct directs the bee to deposit 
honey stores in the upper portion of 
the comb, and to do the work of 
breeding in the lower part; in order 
to occupy as nearly-the entire space 
above as possible, the cells in the 
upper part of the combs are extended 
to a greater depth than are the lower 
brood-cells; it appears that combs 
that are more than % of an inch 
thick are unfit for worker-brood, and 
that the queen will not attempt to fill 
acomb with eggs that is 14 or 1% 
inches thick. 


In building combs in the upper 
story, itis also found that the Cees 
are inclined to build the cells deeper 
above, and more shallow below ; thus, 
as the queen,in the height of the 
breeding season, seeks more room, 
she reaches the lower edges of the 
upper combs having cells of proper 
depth for brood, deposits eggs in 
those cells as they are returned from 
the extractor, and when we go again 
for another load of honey, on the next 
round for extracting, we are disgusted 
to find the lower portion of our sur- 
= combs full of eggs and young 
rood. Although it a be desirable 
to have breeding go briskly on at such 


times, if it can be confined to its 


proper compartment, yet such breed- 





ing in the surplus combs is a nui- 
sance ; and thus the invention of that 
ilure—the queen-excluder. 

Since I have used the extractor, I 
have had much trouble with this 
breeding in the second, and even the 
third stories of the hive. During the 
summers of 1882 and 1883, I adopted 
the plan of giving the weakest colo- 
nies all combs that were thus filled 
with brood; but in doing so,I was 


wrote rather impulsively when the theory 
of hibernation first impressed itself upon 
| mind. 

here was no need of all that long 
homily about my haste in announcing my 
discovery, becoming a “blind leader of 
the blind,” “ slopping over,” etc., for what 
did I do? Advise all bee-keepers to 
adopt my theory? No. I did but mod- 
estly ask every fellow bee-keeper to try 
one colony according to my method. [ 
simply took all into my confidence, and 


. A requested them to aid me in testing a 
deprived of the use of many choice theory which I thought, and still think, 
combs for extracting, which I was) had wrapped up in it the secret of suc- 


only able to replace by beginning 
anew with frames filled with founda- 
tion, and this, of course, was a draw- 
back to honey-gathering. This work, 
it is trne, was a great help tothe weak 
colonies for the one season, but when 
the next season’s breeding came on, 
then 4, or perhaps % of such combs 
were found with cells too deep for 
breeding, and had to be taken away 
or cut down, and altogether there was 
a loss. 

In the spring of 1884 I made arrange- 
ments to reverse all surplus combs as 
soon as I found that the queen had 
begun to deposit eggs in their lower 
edges. By thus reversing all the 
combs in the surplus apartment, and 
driving all the bees down upon the 
lower set of combs, I was sure that 
the queen was below; I also found 
that if she came above again, she did 
not pass the thick portion of the 
comb to deposit more eggs in the thin 
part of the comb that was now near 
the top-bar, and what little capped 
brood there was in the comb when re- 
versed, would hatch; then the thin 
portion of the combs was imme- 
diately built out by the bees for 
storage comb; and before the ex- 
tracting season was over, I was “tm 
off combs that were 2 inches, an 
some of them 2% thick from top to 
bottom, and I had no further trouble 
with brood in extracting-combs. 


This reversing, of course, gave the 
cells a downward inclination, but I 
could see no difference in the rapidity 
or success of depositing honey in 
them; yet I think that hereafter I 
will turn them all back again as fast 
as I find them so thick that the queen 
cannot use them for breeding. 

Orion, ? Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Ridicule is Not Argument. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 

The chief object of Mr. MeNeill’s article 
on page 233, appears to be to make me 
look ridiculous ; and in all kindness, let 
me ask, supposing that object to be ac- 
complished, wherein will the interests of 
apiculture be advanced thereby? lam 
sorry that the article found its way into 
print, but since it has, | must claim the 
right of reply, though | dislike to be com- 
pelled to write so much about myself. 

In the first place, Mr. McNeill seems to 
be elated at having succeeded, as he 
thinks, in holding up a mirror before me, 
and showing me that 1 ama consummate 
dolt. This is the style of some people ; if 
you give them an inch in the way of can- 
did acknowledgement, they will take an 
ell of credit to themselves, and try to hold 
you up as a laughing-stock. [ have some 
self-respect left, though I did own that I 


cessful wintering. 


I am accused of having an “ ambition to 
shine among the lights of the bee-keeping 
world.” ell, is that a crime? his 
ambition, so far as I am concerned, was 
fully gratified long before Mr. McNeill 
was heard of as a bee-keeper, and at a 
time when the lights of the bee-keeping 
world were more scarce than they are 
now, and consequently the light they shed 
was more valuable. This is, perhaps, as 
good a place as any to notice what Mr. 
MeNeill says at the close of his article 
about “‘ homage,” “anxiety to be crowned,” 
“wearing laurels worthily,” and so on. 
Let me just say, that inasmuch as the 
bee-keeping world exhausted all its 
honors on me long ago, there are 


o more 
to crave. 1 cannot attain any higher dis- 
| tinction than that of having been elected 


President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association next in order to 
Langstroth and Quinby, and afterwards 
elected to a second term. Mr. McNeill 
* would not pluck one leaf. from laurels,” 
ete. Well, he cannot; that is one satis- 
faction. 

There is no ground for ridiculing me on 
account of the latitude which I have al- 
| lowed myself in defining hibernation. It 
| is a latitude given by the facts of natural 
|seience, and I have already produced 
| adequate authority for the position that 
| hibernation is a matter of degrees. But 
Mr. MeNeill will not allow me tomake my 
lown explanations. Iam not permitted to 
|-speak for myself. He admits that, accord- 
| ing tomy definitions, there is “no con- 
troversy between us,” and then proceeds 
to substitute his definitions for mine, in 
order tomake me out “ very illogical !” 
Who could not be made to appear “ very 
illogical” according to his method ? There 
is no fairness in such tactics. 


The climax of Mr. McNeill’s attempts to 
|}make me look ridiculous is reached in 
|eonnection with his reference to Web- 
| ster’s definition of the word hibernation. 
After quoting this, he goes on to say, “If 
| this be the real, scientific definition of the 
| word, Mr. Clarke has truly made a won- 
|derful discovery.” Well, it is not the 
“real, scientific meaning of the word,” 
and 1 have stated this in the Ber Jour- 
NAL more than once, as Mr. McNeill must 
be very well aware. There is “7 ular 
and a scientific use of the term. ebster 
givesthe popular use of it. Months ago, 
I quoted from one of the highest authori- 
ties in the world, the scientific meaning 
as follows: “Hibernation is the term 
employed dy naturalists to denote the 
peculiar state of torpor in which many 
animals which inhabit cold or temperate 
climates pass the winter.” And now 1 
am represented as having ‘‘ announced to 
the world as one of the most important 
discoveries in apiculture, that bees actu- 
ally pass the winter in close quarters, or 
in seclusion!” I never did anything of 
the kind. WhatI did wasthis: I called 
attention to a fact or principle in bee-life, 
not unknown, but practically overlooked, 
in our theories ot wintering. I said, there 
is a state known to the scientific world as 
“hibernation ’—which has degrees, from 
a kind of semi-torpor to a very pro- 
found torpor—into which, or some- 
thing like it, bees relapse in winter 
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when the circumstances are favorable. 
In this condition their consumption of 
honey is very trifling, and if we can find 
out how to get them into it, we shall se- 
cure their wintering at the smallest pos- 
sible cost, and without any detriment 
whatever. Let us try experiments, each 
with a single colony, to ascertain how to 
induce this desirable condition. 

This is “the head and frontof my of- 
fending.” I might have been a little too 
sanguine and enthusiastic, but what 1 
have done to deserve the contemptuous 


treatment Mr. MeNeill has given me, I am Pp 


at a loss to understand. 
Speedside, Ont. 


[Now, let the foregoing article end this 
unpleasant and unprofitable controversy. 
Each disputant has evidently concluded 
that the language used meant more than 
the writer designed, and therefore, misin- 
terpreted thé INTENTION of the other. 

Letters from our subscribers demon- 
strate that they are TrreD of discussions 
which are but a‘“‘ war of words,” spiced 
with “‘sharp-cutting thrusts,” and “ offen- 
sive personalities.” Earnest students of 
apiculture have no relish for such articles; 
and as we have concluded not to disgust 
them any further in that line, we have 
“dumped” a hundred of such articles into 
the waste basket, in order to devote the 
space of the BEE JOURNAL to more prof- 
itable reading matter. Correspondents 
will please “take due notice, and govern 
themselves accordingly.”,—Ep.] 
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Transverse Passages in Hives. 





A. WEBSTER. 

How shall we arrange the combs in 
hives to secure cross-passages and 
free interior communications from 
comb to comb and from the centre to 
all points in the hive? I think that 
this is a question of prime importance, 
and that-a right solution of it will 
advance bee-keeping as much as any 
improvement of the past; especially 
in climates like ours, where, at times, 
the extremes and sudden changes of 
temperature make the freest interior 
communications, and the best facili- 
ties for changing the size or Jocation 
of the bee-cluster,and moving the 
stores, a necessity. Yet, what point 
has been so generally oyerlooked or 
neglected ? Most of those who have 
attempted to provide for this want, 
have unfortunately resorted to such 
unnatural and ineffectual devices as 
to disgust the bees and their keepers, 
with “* winter-passages.”’ 

Most hives are divided into sections 
by parallel curtains of comb extend- 
ing nearly through their length and 
depth, which bee-keepers boastingly 
say are ‘‘as perfect and regular as 
boards,” witii no means of cross-com- 
munication but by passing over, un- 
der, or around the frames, which, in 


joining room to the others but by 
climbing over the partitions throug 
the attic, diving under them through 
the cellar, or passing around them via 
the outside doors. The improved 
hives are in this respect even worse 
than the old box and straw hives, 
where the bees, in building their 
combs ‘*‘ at random,” often provided 
partial inter-communications, and 
occasionally laid out their interior 
assages in a manner worthy of the 
imitation of the founders of cities and 
the admiration of mathematicians. I 
remember a few such hives, and have 
heard of others, all of which were 
remarkably successful as far as I 
know their history. 

As will be seen in the illustration, 
the combs run from, the corners 
toward the centre of the hive in 








transverse directions, and the inner 


transverse one at right angles, with a 
passage between, that the bees will 
always keep clear. The harmony of 
this arrangement, and its perfections 
and advantages are so obvious that it 
only remains for me to consider the 
best means of securing it in all our 
hives. 

In box-hives this can easily be done 
by fastening starters of comb or foun- 
dation to the underside of the top- 
board wherever we wish combs to be 
built. Sheets of wired foundation 
used in the same way would doubt- 
less be a better but more costly and 
troublesome method. Such box-hives 
Iam confident could be used in an 
elevated Northern location, like my 
own, far more successfully than any 
of the popular hives now in use; and 
if my bees and hives were destroyed 
by fire, flood, or other accident, and I 
were to begin bee-keeping anew, I 
would adopt such box-hives rather 
than the others. This is a candid 
statement of my preference after 
nearly 30 years of successful bee- 
keeping, and using movable-frame 
hives longer than any other man in 
the State, that I know of. 

The adaptation of movable-frames 
to this arrangement of combs and 
passages, at first seemed environed 
, with insurmountable difficulties that 





end of each comb meets the side of a} 





| 


not inherent in the problem to be 
solved. I tind these frames a little 
more yg to make than the 
Langstroth, equally convenient to 
manipulate, and besides the advan- 
tages of transverse passages, and the 
shortest direct communication of the 
combs of the hive with each other 
and with the centre, they give the 
largest possible range of brood-comb 
in hives of compact form radiating 
directly from the centre, and they 
enable us to omit outside passages 
which are unnecessary. They may 
be used either as hanging or standing 
frames, and be arranged for either 
side or top storing, or both combined. 
For side-storing the surplus recepta- 
cles may be placed in direct contact 
with the ends of the frames on all 
sides of the hive. It is probable that 
when arranged in this way the hive 
will be nearer a non-swarmer when 
run for comb honey than any other ; 
and by using a brood-nest of a size 
suited to the capacity of the queen, it 
will come nearer to realizing the ideal 
of those bee-keepers who want nearly 
all the honey stored in the surplus 
receptacles. 

But as concentration of forces is an 
important principle in war and work, 
and often the key to success, itis 
probable that where only short or 
moderate flows of nectar are ex- 
pected, or a moderate increase of 
colonies is desired, a simple top- 
storing hive will be the best. It may 
be worked on the “tiering-up” sys- 
tem if needful, and, gen the 
cases may sometimes be advanta- 
geously placed beneath the frames 
for comb-building, before they are 
put above to be filled and finished. 

South Northfield,© Vt. 


—_- 
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The Pollen Theory. 
J. F. LATHAM, (20—23). 








I may err as to what may be termed 
the direct and indirect causes; but I 
believe the prompting cause to be the 
direct cause, and its consequent ef- 
fects the manifest results of its work- 
ings. Pollen is an inanimate sub- 
stance—* It begetteth not, neither is 
it begotten ’’—a substance useful to 
insects which derive their sustenance 
from the flowers, and like all other 
substances that pertain to a corres- 
ponding use in the economy of ani- 
mate life, the results of its use may 
be beneficial or detrimental. Whether 
the consumption of pollen by bees in 
winter confinement be productive of 
good or evil, the manifest results are 
simply the consequents of the acts of 
the agents which prompt the demand 
for its use. 

According to Mr. Heddon’s suppo- 
sition, when pollen is eaten by 8 
breeding in confinement, if the colony 
so using it is affected with diarrhea, 


cold weather, is utterly impracticable. | long deterred me from attempting it; | the act of brood-rearing, not the pol- 
The results are well known to be the| but I am now happy to be able to say | len, might prove the prime cause of 


loss of thousands of colonies every 
winter, and the injurious depletion of 
nearly all. Such hives are, in this 
respect, like dwelling houses with no 
facilities for passing from one ad- 


that these difficulties, 


like many | the disease. 
| others that beset the path of progress, | assumes a new phase ; 


Here the pollen theor 
for should Me. 


have proved to be more apparent than | Heddon er correct in his conjec- 


|real, and the result of wrong ideas 
‘and false education on our part, and 


ture (and I think he is correct), how 


is he to decide a case where a colony 
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breeding in confinement is found af- 
fected with diarrhea in conditions 
favorable to good health? Should 
breeding in confinement prove to be 
the only cause, pollen is “out of the 
game ;”’ were pollen the prime cause, 
**pullen must play alone.” Two dif- 
ferent prime causes will not produce 
one like effect ; not even by Mr. Hed- 
don’s own method of computation. 


If pollen is eaten by bees to produce 
chyme with which to nurture their 
brood, as Mr. Doolittle suggests, that 
sey which is not regurgitated as 
ood for the larvee,or assimilated to 
sustain their own bodies, must re- 
main in the intestines until it is 
ejected naturally, and when the re- 
tention of the feces is unnatural, 
whether in bees or animals, the fact 
that such retention induces disease 
has been so permanently established 
that it will not admit of controversy. 
Now, when the inert portions of 
sound food—those portions not sus- 
ceptible to the action of the digestive 
and assimilating organs of the bee— 
remain in the intestines in a decom- 
posed condition until diarrhea re- 
sults from an aggravated organism, 
the cause must exist in the conditions 
prompting its use, the act of consum- 
ing, and the conditions preventing its 
healthy discharge. The working 
agents must be the actual cause; 
their instruments, auxiliaries. ‘‘Were 
. aman killed by a lion,” it would not 
be necessary to go behind the lion to 
find the prime cause of the man’s 
death, as the evidence of the effects‘ 
of the lion’s acts on the man’s body, 
would be conclusive. 

A colony of bees in winter confine- 
ment requires food consonant to domi- 
ciliary and climatic conditions. If 
those conditions stimulate an appe- 
tite for pollen, they will use it as lon 
as the call continues, and if brood- 
rearing be one of the acts of a prompt- 
ing cause, they will use it until 
stopped by satiety, or a reduction in 
the temperature of the brood-nest ; 
the last I have tried, and found it to 
be effectual when outside circum- 
stances permitted the change to be 
made insensibly. A sudden change 
will make bad matters worse. 


I think that Mr. Heddon is right in 
admitting pollen to be ** no more the 
cause of bee-diarrhea than whisky is 
of a —— drunk.” A very sensible 
admission ! ! — but Prompting Thirst 
seems to trouble-him to such a degree 
that he endows Aim with animation. 
rhe source of the trouble appears to 
exist in the unfortunate construction 
of his hypothesis—misapprehension. 

Vere man acreature of circumstances 
—a being destitute of reasoning 
powers, with a mental capacity on a 
par with that of the honey-bee—un- 
susceptible of an intelligent compre- 
hension of the consequence of trans- 
gressing natural laws—in short, not 
toa certain degree ‘‘his own moral 
agent”—no more could be expected 
of him, than could be expected of an 
insect ; but_an intelligent man knows 
that alcohol will degrade him morally 
and physically if he drinks it to ex- 
cess, by indulging a thirst prompted 
by a call from his bodily organism for 





& renewal of its stimulus. The 





smouldering embers of morbid de- 
sires demand food, and if the in- 
ebriate’s moral sense is not strong 
enough to master prompting thirst, 
and “hold the fort,” the enemy is 
pretty sure to get control, and is, con- 
sequently, the prime cause of the 
poor fellow’s downfall. 

Should the manufacture of alcoholic 
stimulants be stopped entirely, the de- 
sire for intoxicating drinks in that 
form will be deprived of itsfood. Re- 
move the pollen from a colony of bees 
preparatory to their winter confine- 
ment, and if pollen is kLarmful to 
them at such times, it is out of their 
reach ; but I believe that the prime 
causes of bad effects, whether it be 
diarrhea, or others, would still ex- 
ist in the same colony, and only lack 
fuel to keep them active. 

On page 789 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1884, Mr. Heddon makes the direct 
statement, that ‘‘ spring dwindling is 
bee-diarrhea in disguise.” This may 
be strictly correct, but if a colony of 
old bees dibilitated by long confine- 
ment in an ampere atmosphere, and 
destitute of early brood, have nothing 
to do with it,then I am mistaken in 
believing that bee-diarrhea is not the 
vade mecum of all habitual bee-dis- 


eases. 
Cumberland, 9 Maine. 


+ 





For the American Bee Journal 
The Fertilization of Queens. 





EK. B. SOUTHWICK, M. D. 





I have read much about the queen, 
her fertilization, and her ability to 
lay drone eggs or worker eggs at will. 
These points have been discussed. It 
is too often the case that in excited 
discussions we are very apt to con- 
sider, as the good ple of old did, 
that a little deception or falsifying is 
excusable, if the glorifying of the 
truth is the result. ‘here are some 
theories which are started from the 
impulse of a thought, that are as false 
as the prophets that were sent to fool 
Ahaz; yet the originator will cause 
every argument to bend to his views 
until he has become full in the faith 
that it is correct ; thus deceiving him- 
self and, perhaps, others. 

The queen is not a perfect queen 
until she has been fertilized and en- 
abled to lay an egg that can be made 
to grow into a queen, worker or 
drone. An imperfect queen can lay 
an egg that can be nursed into a 
drone, but that drone cannot be a per- 
fect drone, for the queen cannot im- 
part to her progeny what she does 
not possess, and, consequently, such 
drones cannot fertilize other queens. 
A queen sometimes will not become 
perfect until the egg-germs have 
started, and the first laying of such a 

ueen would roduce imperfect 

rones. This is the reason why some 
colonies rear nothing but drones for 
a time, and then rear workers. But 
when the queen has become perfect, 
she lays perfect eggs as ~y FH she 
remains perfect, every egg being the 
same as far as sex is concerned. 

Sex in all animals or insects is the 
consequent of the nourishment, or 





situation of the germ in the early 
part of its growth ; or, in other words, 
sex is caused by mere accident of 
situation and surroundings. For in- 
stance, if a pine tree and birch are 
planted in the same soil, if the pine 
possesses the attraction for the ele- 
ments of the soil, and the birch does 
not, the pine will grow and increase, 
but the birch will not, and vice versa. 
So we see that everything is made up 
by the chance of its surroundings, 
and the ability of the seed to attract 
these surroundings; thus, if the sur- 
roundings contain more of the ele- 
ments that goto make up the male, 
then the male sex is the consequent ; 
and if on the contrary, the female is 
the result. With this subject the 
bees are much more familiar than 
man, for if the queen in her irregular 
rambles over the combs, when laying, 
leaves an egg ina drone-cell, and the 
bees do not want to rear drones, the 
move the egg to a worker-cell ; or if 
they are found in irregular form, or 
two or more in a cell, which is quite 
common, they remove them and place 
them one in a cell and in order.. The 
bees know whether they want drones, 
workers or queens, how to arrange 
places for the egg, and what to sur- 
round it with; and they are never 
fooled if theegg is froma perfect queen. 

I have been asked if drones from 
worker eggs will fertilize queens. I 
answer no; no more than an egg laid 
by an unfertilized hen will hatch out 
achicken. I have also been asked if 
I thought that the queen is fertilized 
more than once during her life. I 
think that she is; for | can find more 
reasons for believing that she is, than 
that she is not. We sometimes find a 
colony rearing nothing but drones, 
and in a short time the hive will be 
full of worker-brood again; in this 
case I conclude that the queen had 
lost her perfection and had been re- 
fertilized. Ihave had a queen whose 
eggs would produce very bright yellow 
bees, all alike, and after a time her 
bees would be very dark and varied 
in color. There is in the course of 
the season, many drones in the apiary, 
and I have no reason to believe that 
the queen is not fertilized many times 
during her life. 

Sherman,*o Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Counteracting False Statements. 





HOWARD U. ACKERMAN. 





I desire to say a wordin regard to 
the best way of overcoming the per- 
nicious influence of the ** Prof. Wiley 
lie,”’ and kindred falsehoods damag- 
ing to our chosen pursuit; and I hope 
that the ideas which I may advance 
will call forth criticisms either favor- 
able or otherwise, for ‘* in a multitude 
of counsel there is wisdom.” 

It is deeply to be regretted, but it is 
nevertheless true, that there are some 
people whose chief delight it is to do, 
in some back-handed way, all the in- 
jury they can to the interests of 
American bee-keepers. ‘ 

Itis a despicable disposition that 
would knowingly do an injury to 
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another, through a spirit of revenge, 
either for a real or fancied wrong. 
But where in the English language 
are we to find words strong enough to 
express our contempt for a person so 
lost toa sense of honor as to publish 
a libel upon an entire industry repre- 
senting an investment of millions of 
dollars,and the labor of an entire 
class of hard-working, honest and in- 
dustrious men and women. 

Prof. Wiley’s “scientific pleas- 
antry’’ has, without doubt, cost the 
bee-keepers of this country, directly 





and directly,a sum of money which, | 
if we could but know the amount, | 
would stagger us. It has cost the loss | 
of a life-giving sweet to hundreds of 
‘* glucose syrup ”’ consumers who have 





been taught by this same mendacious 
‘** pleasantry,”’ that all honey should 
be regarded with suspicion. It has 
cost a loss of confidence in human} 
nature, and between producer and | 
consumer. It has, in all probability, | 
been one of the causes that have, | 
during the past year, reduced the} 
price of honey to merely a nominal | 
figure, and in face of the fact that but | 
half of a crop was harvested. | 

On a par with this ‘“ pleasantry ”’ | 
are the ‘** pleasantries ” (?) of another | 
species of the same kind—the exceed- | 
ingly virtuous and fair-minded (7?) | 
friends of the grape and fruit growers. | 
They regale the reading public | 
through the columns of the news- | 
papers and agricultural periodicals 
with an account of the great damage 
done and ravages comiitted by that | 
‘*prodigious monster’’—the honey- | 
bee—to the fruit interests of the coun- | 
try. Bee-keepers are prone to smile | 
at what they consider the ignerance of | 
the writers, but I think that in a| 
majority of cases malice would be the 
proper word touse. Fellow bee-keep- | 
ers, you cannot afford to let such | 
statements go unchallenged. Depend | 


upon it, they have their influence, | 
when allowed to go uncontrover- | 
ted, 


A bee-keeper reads an article of 
this kind in some leading newspaper. 
Watch the smile of but half-concealed 
disdain that curls his lip as he tosses 
the paper aside. He knows the arti- 
cle to be an untruth, but frequently 
fails to realize that thousands of 
other readers, ‘‘ the uninitiated,’ may 
accept the statement unquestioned. 
Or, perhaps he arouses himself enough 
to clip the article out, and sends it to 
his favorite bee-paper, with a request 
that it be published. That is better 
than nothing, to be sure, but it fails 
to act as an antidote to the poison, 
for the very simple reason that it fails 
to reach the affected parts—the read- 
ers of the newspaper. Would it not 
be a more sensible and effective plan 
to seize your pen and indite a short 
communication to the periodical in 
question, pointing out the errors into 
which their correspondent had fallen, 
and — proof and authorities in 
support of your statements, couching 
your ideas in such language as not to 
give offense to the publisher? Nine 
times out of ten ‘your article will be 
published, and the damaging state- 











ments will have been controverted 
and disproved. 


I think that in this way much good 
can be done to the interests of the 
fraternity. What injures one, in- 
jures all; what helps one, helps all. 
?erhaps in no other industry, cer- 
tainly in no other industry classed as 
agricultural, are the interests of its 
members so clearly bound in one com- 
mon whole. We of all people should 
learn a lesson of the little denizens of 
the hive, to work together for the 
common good, and to resent an in- 
jury from outside. If we would 
counteract the influence of an article 
which takes for its text, **‘ Bees Injure 
Grapes,’ we must meet the question 
at home in the paper that published 
it, and prove by convincing argument 
and statements of facts, that such is 
not the case, instead of turning our 
backs, so to speak, and firing our 
ammunition into space. 

North Indianapolis,© Ind. 


[To counteract the publication of 
falsehoods, truth should seek the 
same channel, and award telling 
blows to the monster. Mr. Ackerman 
has suggested the right plan, and we 
hope that it will be followed by all 
who are able to write an article for 
publication.—ED. ] 











Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and place of Meeting. 


May 7.— Progressive, at Bushnell, Ils. 
J.G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 
May, 7, 8.—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
W. R. Howard, Sec., Kingston, Tex. 
May 9.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
H. R. Boardman, Sec., K. Townsend, O. 
May 12.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
KE. N. Wood, Sec. 
May 12.—Southern Wis., at Janesville, Wis. 
John C. Lynch, Sec. 
May 12.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
A. A. Davis, Sec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
May 12.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach S8ec., Cortiand, N. Y. 
May 19.—N. W. Il!s., and &. W. Wis., at Davis, Ills. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
May 28.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec., Newton Falls, O. 
May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
May 29.—Haldimand, Ont., at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
K. C. Campbell, Sec. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
t. J, Hadley, Sec. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
ime and place of future meetings.—Eb. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 





Price of both. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal ..........2 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 300.. 275 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........300.. 275 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .250.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper............ 300.. 275 
The Apiculturist ..............300.. 290 
Canadian Bee-Paper...........! 300.. 2 


The 7 above-named papers..... ..7 50.. 6 


THOMAS G. NEWIAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cool and Di ble.—I. J. Glass, 
Sharpsburg.© Ills., on April 25, 1885, 
writes as follows : 


my bees came through the past trying 
winter without the loss of a single colony. 
My neighbors who gave their bees no at- 
tention, have lost the greater part, and in 
some instances all of their apiaries. This 
spring I have been feeding my bees out- 
side, but I do not like the plan where 
there are weak colonies, as those needing 
the least will get the most, the same as 
feeding different grade; of stock together. 
It is cool and disagreeable here, and the 
bees are kept in-doors. 


Under the Snow too Long.—10—John 
Rey, (56—35), East Saginaw, Mich., 
on April 20, 1885, writes thus: 


My bees are to-day carrying in the first 
pollen of the season; they are in 
health, and some of the colonies now have 
brood.in 3 and 4 frames. The past has 
been a hard winter on bees here, about 70 
per cent. of them in this county havin 
died. I have lost 21 colonies out of 56, 
but then [ am not disappointed, for I hear 
that some have lostall they had. I will 
start in with 35 colonies this season, and I 
will get some more if I can, forl havea 
lot of nice, straight combs on hand, and I 
want to get them into use as svon as pos- . 
sible. If ldo as well with my bees the 
coming summer as I did last season, I will 
be well pleased. The cause of my losses 
was that.they were under the snow too 
long, and some got too warm and started 
teo much brood-rearing ; and used up all 
the honey around the cluster within 2 or 
3 inches of it, and then they starved with 
plenty of honey in the hive; some of 
them had brood in 3 frames. I made a 
mistake last fall, by not packing my bees. 
I let them stand just as they were last 
summer, but | think thatif Il had packed 
them, I would not have lost one colony, 
for they all had honey enough to earry 
them through the winter. Next fall I will 
go to the expense of packing them, and L 
think that it will pay any bee-keeper to 
do the same. 


Report, from J. E. Pitman, Marl- 
boro,§ Va., on April 25, 1885: 


The losses of bees in the Shenandoah 
valley were much greater in the winter of 
1880-8L than the past winter. From two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the bees have 
come through in good condition. 


Out of the Darkness.— Eugene Secor, 
Forest City,4 Iowa, on April 23, 1885, 
writes : 

I have just removed my bees from the 
cellar, where they have been for 149 days 
without a flight, and a part of them had 
not been looked at in the time. They 
were wintered entirely on natural stores, 
with plenty—that is, a good deal-of pol- 
len, and in a temperature so much below 
“normal,” according to the authorities— 
getting as low as 26° above zero several 
times, and standing for weeks at 30° to 34° 
—that I greatly feared the result. Those 
examined in the winter were very 
“‘ sweaty,” and nearly all are quite moldy 
this spring. My cellaris quite dry (or at 
least all but the bee-apartment), as I have 
a heating furnace in it which was kept 
constantly “running” for six months 
but that it did not affect the bee-room will 
be seen from the above record of te »pera- 
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ure. Llost about 30 per cent. of my bees 
but not on account of disease ; about % of 
the loss was by starvation. The tempera- 
ture outside, when I removed them, was 
about 70°,and L assure you wag | held a “‘car- 
nival.” They will probably bring in pol- 
len in a day or two, but 1 have seen none 
et. Silver maples and poplars are in 
loom. The buds and grass are growing 
so fast that we can almost “ hear” them 
grow. I notice from my “ bee-notes” 
that, last spring, the first lien was 
prought in on April 18; in 1888, A ril 17; 
in 1882, April 16; in 1881, April The 
mortality among bees, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, has been considerable. The 
winter was one of the coldest ever known 
here. I think that a good warm cellar, or 
some place guaranteeing like conditions, 
is the only proper place to winter bees in 
the far North. We might just as well 
shelter our favorite cows on the sunny 
side of a barbed-wire fence, and ongess 
them to go through the winter all right 
and yield us a handsome profit, as to 
leave the bees out where for three months 
it is likely never to thaw, and expect 
them to come out all right. 





Bee-Yards and Bee-Passages.—J. H. 
Andre, Lockwood,? N. Y., writes as 
follows on these subjects :- 


I think that if bee-keepers would try 
the temperature of their yards where coal- 
dust, sand, ete., is used on the ground, 
they would soon discard it in favor of a 
lawn. I believe there is a difference of 15 
or 20 degrees in the temperature of coal- 
dust or lawn bee-yards ; this must make a 
great difference in the amount of honey 
gathered during hot weather. I shail 
never put foundation into frames again 
without making a hole through the centre 
ofeach comb. I know of some colonies 
that perished during the past winter, that 
would have come through all right if there 
had been holesin the combs, or perhaps a 
space above the frames would have saved 
them. Lalso know of some bees that died 
by having the frames too close, the spaces 
being so narrow that the bees had no 
chance to cluster and keep warm. It is 
my opinion that each frame shoula be 
given 1% inches space, and that 3 or 4 of 
the centre spaces should be &% of an inch 
wide during winter. 





Honey-Dew and Winter Losses. —30— 
I. Feasel, (34—58), Bettsville,§ Ohio, 
on April 26, 1885, writes thus: 

My observations lead me to believe that 
honey-dew forms on the top of the leaves 
during clear nights under certain con¢i- 
tions of the atmosphere. It requires about 
three clear nights to accumulate sufli- 
ciently as to cause the bees to drop in 
front of the hives, and it remains and ac- 
cumulates during every clear night until 
it rains, and then it is all washed to the 
earth. If it continues cloudy at night, for 
a week, the bees do not continue carrying 
in the saccharine matter, as the aphid 
fail to throw of the spray. Last August 
my bees were working in the southwest, 
and we had a rain which reached about 
of a mile north of my apiary, and my bees 
changed their course and worked north 
for several days. I have lost nearly all of 
my bees, having saved only a few of my 
best colonies and non-swarmers. About 
Jan. 1, my queens commenced laying 
(they were on the summer stands), the 
weather was pleasant, the bees were fly- 
ing, and they commenced annus their 
brood. -The weather turned cold, the 
mercury was down to zero, and the bees 
commenced to eat their brood, even un- 
capped some brood and sucked the young 
bees in the cells. In two weeks they had 
diarrhea of the worst kind. On Jan. 31, 
the bees had a fight, and | openeda few 


hives and found the queens laying. One 





colony that had reared a young queen was 
eating more brood, and had more diar- 
rhea. 1 wasa firm believer in the pollen 
theory, but this brood-eating has shaken 
my faith in it. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the bees are dead in this locali M the well 
arranged bee-houses, chaff ives, and 
cellars having all fared alike. 





Report, from David Rowe, Lime 
Ridge,© Wis., on April 25, 1885 : 


I commenced the spring of 1884 with 75 
colonies of bees, and obtained 4,500 
pounds of extracted honey, the most of 
which I sold in pails in my home market. 
1 also had 1,000 pounds of comb honey in 
1}y-pound sections. 1 sold 15 colonies, and 

ut 160 into the cellar on Nov. 20, 1884, 
k them out on April 20, and I found 
that 30 colonies had died with the diar- 
rhea. I have lost 18 more up to date, thus 
leaving 112 colonies which are in good 
condition. My cellar is very dry, without 
any ventilation except the outside door. 
The past has been the hardest winter on 
bees that we have had for 20 years ; some 
bee-keepers have lost their entire apiaries. 
Last season we had a big flow of white 
clover and basswood honey, but no fall 
honey. 


Bees Nearly all Dead.—Fred Bechly, 
Searsboro,© Iowa, on April 25, 1885, 
says : 


Bees in this neighborhood have nearly 
all died. I have only 8 colonies left out of 
34, and they are so weak thatif all were 
put into one hive, they would make only 
one good colony. 





Bees Filling Themselves with **Fizz.” 
Dwight Furness, Furnessville,-olInd., 
on April 27, 1885, writes as follows 





concerning bees storing weak vinegar: | 


The following incident from a neigh- | 
boring apiary may be of interest: There | 
were about 75 colonies of bees in the yard, 
all blacks, except a_ half-dozen colonies of 
hybrid-Italians, and owing to the scarcity 
ot honey during the autumn, robber bees 
were plentiful and troublesome. Early in 
October, 1884, an extra strong colony of 
hybrids discovered a vinegar-keg, that had 
been filled with sweetened water 3 or 4) 
days previous, and worked vigorously for | 
several hours carrying off its contents. 
After the keg had been closed, the liquor 
continued to leak out around the bung, 
and the bees appropriated that also. None 
of the remaining colonies stored any of 
the liquid. In about two weeks the num- 
ber of dead bees around the entrance to 
the hive of this colony, and their peculiar 
appearance, attracted the attention of the 
apiarist. Their abdomens were distended 
to the utmost, and had a black, slimy, al- 
most transparent appearance, the slightest 

ressure causing them to burst. The 

ecal mass seemed to be full of solid mat- 
ter, and resembled the feces of bees suf- 
fering from diarrhea. The hive and combs 
were not soiled in the least, and the bees 
left the hive to die, the weather permitting 
almost daily flights. On Nov. 2, the re- 
maining bees (about half of them had 
died) were shaken from the combs, the 
uncapped honey extracted; the combs 
were then returned, and the colony fed 10 
pounds of sugar syrup. No more signs of 
disease were visible from that time, and 
the colony came through the winter in 
good condition. Did the sour liquid cause 
the bees to eat pollen? or is not the say- 
ing wrong, that ‘“ You can’t load a bee’s 
intestines with fizz?” Is this a case of 
bacteria? About two-thirds of the bees | 
in this vicinity were lost during the past 
wivter—a “cleaning out” necessary to | 
the prosperity of the business. \ 





Only One Colony Lost.—5—J. P. 
Moore, (54—53), Morgan,g Ky., on 
April 15, 1885, writes thus : 


The past winter has been a terrible one 
on bees in this locality, the mortality be- 
ing greater, | think, than that of 1880-81. 
I hear of heavy losses on all sides, 
though I am happy to say that 1 have met 
with excellent success, having lost only a 
4frame nucleus out of 54 colonies win- 
tered on the summer stands. Thisis my 
first loss in wintering. I have one colony 
that survived the past severe winter ina 
“ Simplicity ” hive, with nothing over the 
frames but a basswood mat, and the cover 
of the hive. By some mishap I overlooked 
this golony last fall, when 1 was fillin 
the upper stories with leaves. When 


] | Taised the cover, in March, and found 


nothing in the bey y, | was very sorr 

that I had overlooked them, for I was al- 
most sure I would find them dead ; one 
may imagine my agreeable surprise to find 
them alive and just ‘“‘a-booming.” I have 
just examined them to-day, and I found 
their hive literally running over with bees. 
They are gathering new honey from the 
elm. The queen is a large and prolific 
Italian ; the workers are large and fine 
honey-gatherers. Those who think that 
the blacks winter better than the Italians, 
would do well to reflect a little on the 
matter. I shall run this colony exclu- 
sively for honey during the coming sea- 
son, I think, just to see how much the 

will gather. must say that [I agree wit 

Mr. Heddon, in regard to combs built on 
foundation in wired frames ; they are nice 
to look at, and nicer to handle. 





Nebraska Law on Foul Brood.—Geo. 
M. Hawley, Lincoln,o Nebr., on 
March 16, 1885, writes as follows: 


The past has been a severe winter on 
bees, great losses having been reported 
throughout this State. I should estimate 
the loss at two-thirds at least. I clip the 
following Section from a Bill which was 

assed by our Legislature the past winter, 
rom the “ Nebraska State Journal :” “It 

ovides that it shall be unlawful to have 
n possession bees, brood-comb or honey 
known to be infected with ‘ foul brood’ or 
any other infectious disease peculiar to 
bees or honey, or any hive or other recep- 
tacle in which any foul brood, diseased 
bees or infected honey has been kept. 
The penalty for violation of this section 
is a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$100 and imprisonment in the county jail 
not more than thirty days. Any person 
having such bees, honey or receptacle and 
failing to destroy it immediately, shall be 
liable to the same — * All persons 
owning or keeping bees shall cause them 
to be inspected at least once a year, and 
procure duplicate certificates as to the 
condition of the same, one to be kept and 
one to be filed with the county clerk. If 
the inspector thinks that the disease or 
infection can be removed, he shall so cer- 
tify officially in his certificate of inspec- 
tion, and the owner may keep the bees for 
six months for treatment. Otherwise the 
owner must destroy them if the infection 
is not removed at the end of thirty days. 
The Governor shall appoint an inspector 
in any county, on request of Se 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, or anY Other 

ersons interested in bee-keeping residing 
in such county. The inspector shall re- 
ceive $2 a day, to be paid by the owner of 
the bees inspected.” 


Report, from B. H. Standish, Evans- 
ville,? Wis., on April 29, 18857 


Seven bee-keepers who unitedly owned 
331 colonies last fall, now have 163; so it 
will be seen that the loss in this vicinity 
is more than one-half. Small bee-keepers 
usually have lost all. 
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Gathering Pollen. —B. Jenkinson, 
Brandon,o+ Wis., on April 27, 1885, 
writes thus: 


I removed my bees from the cellar on 
April 20, having been confined for five 
months without a flight. They came out 
in excellent condition. I have kept bees 
for 7 years, and [never had them look so 
healthy, and never so populous. I win- 
tered 48 colonies, and L did not lose one ; 
other ~ ties that wintered their bees out- 
doors lost heavily. One party using Mrs. 
Cotton’s hive lost 25 out of 38, and a num- 
ber of others have had the same mis- 
fortune. My bees have commenced to 
work on the willow and poplar, and are 
gathering pollen quite fast. 


Wide Frames and Sections.—Dr. C. 
€. Miller, (200—?), Marengo,é Ills., 
on April 23, 1885, writes as follows: 


1 cannot say how many bees I will have 
left, but lL think that it will be one-fifth 
less than last fall. I am ashamed to ad- 
mit that some starved. In reply to Mr. B. 
F. Little, page 250, 1 would say: The 2- 
inch sections were in wide frames, the 
others in Heddon supers. He will find 
the matter more fully detailed on page 212 
of the BEE JouRNAL for 1884. fi wide 
frames are used, they should be as wide as 
the sections. 





The Past Season in England.—Alfred 
Rusbridge, Chichester, England, on 
April 16, 1885, writes thus : 


Last season proved exceedingly favor- 
able for bees in this part of the world, and 
my apiary of less than 40 colonies yielded 
me a profit of about $500 on the sale of 
honey only. 


Report, ete., from Gilbert W. Dun- 
bar, Embden Centre,+o Maine: 


The season of 1884 was a very poor one 
in this part of Maine; but my bees were 
strong in the spring, and we hadquitea 
good flow of re mt from oy ey uring 
the latter part of June and the forepart of 
July. The result of the season’s work 
was that I doubled my number of colonies 
and sold an average of $6 worth of honey 
per colony, spring count. I have read 
with interest the articles on hibernation, 
by W. F. Clarke, and 1 want to say that I 
have found 40 or 50 colonies of bees in 
trees during the past ten years, and I 
never have found but one old colony. My 
experience has been that a colony of bees 
in a tree, unless they find an extra good 
one, stands a very small chance of coming 
out alive in the spring ; in fact, they hiber- 
nate forever. 





Never Lost a Colony in Wintering.— 
R. M. Osborn, Kane, 9 Ills., on April 
8, 1885, writes as follows : 


The past was a winter that will be long 
remembered. In this vicinity wheat is 
badly frozen, peach trees killed, and the 
rabbits and mice have done a great deal 
of damage to young fruit trees, hedges 
and vines, and the bees, where they were 
not properly cared for, have suffered ; the 
loss is very great in this county. I win- 
tered my 54 colonies on the summer 
stands, all in double-walled hives with 
rags packed over them andin the space 
around the brood-chamber, My hives all 
front south, and the entrances were closed 
to 344 inches. I was careful to keep all 
the snow and sleet away from the en- 
trances. I have not lost one colony of 
bees up to the present date. Every col- 
ony is busily working on the maple 
bloom, and all are strong and in splendid 
condition. The ages of my queens are as 
follows: Five ofthem are4 years old: 
20, 3 years ; 22,2 years ; and 7, 1 year, and 





they are doing good service. I have kept 
bees for 8 years, and strange as it may 
seem to some, | have never lost a colony 
in wintering, and | have never had a case 
of bee-diarrhea or foul brood. Hive No. 
15is my own make, and is double-walled, 
the sides and back of the brood-chamber 
are glass, and I only eee rags on top 
of the frames ; at the back of the hive is 
a shutter which I could open at any time 
and see the bees through the glass. The 
colony, in this hive, wintered splendidly. 
My brood-frames are all 11 34x84 inches, 
inside measure, and I use only 9 frames at 
all seasons of the year. Drones are flying 
to-day, but the weather is cool for this 
time of year. Zero weather commenced 
on Dec. 17, 1884, and ended on Feb. 22, 
1885 ; in all we had 22 days when the mer- 
cury was below zero. The white and 
sweet clovers are very promising for a 
good crop. The ideas advanced by Mr. C. 
Theilmann, on page 123, exactly coincide 
with my experience. I have found the 
substance of his article to be correct— 
correct so far as I have been able to un- 
derstand Nature. Nature’s works are 
something that man never can compete 
with, although man can accomplish, by 
the help of Nature, many seemingly 
wonderful things. 





Alum in Winter Stores.—J. M. 
Doudna,(42—42), Alexandria,+oMinn., 
on April 20, 1885, writes thus : 


My bees came out in good condition 
without any loss. The cellar was too cold 
for the papers, but not for the bees. The 
temperature was from 34° to 38° above 
zero the most of the time, but it was as 
low as 22°. Some combs are a little 
moldy, with very little signs of diarrhea. 
A few colonies were put into the cellar in 
October, and they did not have a flight for 
173 days; the others were confined only 
157 days. There was brood in a few of 
the hives. Those that were confined the 
longest, had very little natural stores; 
they were fed on sugar syrup with one 
ounce of alum to every 10 pounds of sugar. 





Bees in Fair Condition.—F. A. Gib- 
son, Racine,o. Wis., on April 18, 1885, 
says: 


I have my bees on the summer stands 
again, and I have 125 left out of 137. They 
have come through the winter in fair con- 
dition, having been confined without a 
flight from last Thanksgiving day until 
April 1. About half of my _ colonies fill 9 
spaces in Langstroth hives. I have learned 
something about bees during the past hard 
winter, and I now think that my winter 
losses are over. 


Good Success in {Wintering.—L. G. 
Reed, (26—25), Kent,g O., on April 
29, 1885, says: 


At this writing my bees are all right. I 
lost only one colony, and that died with 
the diarrhea in March. Several colonies 
suffered considerably with the same com- 
plaint, but with close attention I have got 
them over the worst, and they are build- 
ing up fast. I prepared them for winter 
in a variety of ways, witha variety of 
stores, and in a variety of hives, all seem- 
ing to d@ about alike—in fact, | consider 
my success extraordinary. 





Report, from J.C. Bale, Hamilton, 
Ont., on April 23, 1885: 


I have been examining my bees to-day, 
and [ found 18 out of 19 colonies dead, 3 
having died since the terrible cold sna 
came toanend. A fewof them starved, 
but the most of them died with the diar- 
rhea, though packed as they were last 


, Winter on the summer stands. 


| 








So Far a Splendid Season.—Reyv. R. 
C. Bedford, Montgomery,o. Ala., on 
April 24, 1885, writes thus: 


So far this is proving to be a splendid 
season for bees. [had 6 colonies in the 
fall, and I left them right where they had 
been all summer, with no ey except a 
piece of thicker covering in P ace of the 
oil-cloth ; they wintered nicely. The 
spring is very late, with us, but the 
weather has been most delightful since it 
fairly opened, and 1 never saw blossoms 
so abundant. My first swarm issued on 
April 10; 1 have since had 3 others. Mine 
are almost the only bees in movable- 
frame hives in all this section of country, 
and lam doing whatI can to introduce 
them among bee-keepers. I shall sell 
nearly all of my increase this year for 
that purpose. Every one seems delighted 
with the change. I expect, at no distant 
day. to see this one of the greatest poney- 
producing sections in the world. y 
white clover is doing nicely. I had two 
splendid crops of buckwheat last year, 
and I have sowed 2 bushels this year; it 
is now looking well. 





Nearly a Total Loss.—Ed.8. Harvey, 
Cavett,-o O., on April 30,1885, writes: 

From 90 to'95 per cent. of the bees that 
were wintered on the summer stands, in 
this county, have died. I have lost 98 col- 
onies, and have 38 left, but nevertheless 1 
am not discouraged. 





Losses are Heayy.—J. B. Mason, 
(40—80), Mechanic Falls, 9 Maine, on 
April 29, 1885, writes: 

In this locality the losses are very 
heavy, bees that were wintered on the 
summer stands in_ single-walled hives 
having suffered badly; those in chaff- 

acked hives have wintered much better. 

hose wintered in cellars have generally 
come out in very good condition. The 
most of my bees were wintered in a cellar 
where it was necessary to have a fire to 
keep the temperature above freezing. A 
pump was in the cellar and a tank of 
water ; it was necessary to ~ by the 
bees several times a day with a light to 

ump water, and this disturbed the bees, 

ut they came out in the best condition. 
I removed them from the cellar on April 
20, and they broughtin pollen on the same 
day. The first natural pollen was brought 
in on April 18. 





Results of the Winter.—E. Pickup, 
Limerick, Ills., on April 24, 1885, 
writes as follows: 


My diary shows the number of days 
when the mercury was down to and be- 
low zero, this winter and 1, 2, 3 and 4 win- 
ters past, to be respectively about 46, 29, 
24,5 and 34. Colonies unpacked on the 
summer stands and off of the ground, are 
nearly extinct ; those that were on the 
ground are better. Some bee-keepers 
have lost all that were off of the ground, 
but saved all on the ground. Someof the 
oldest and best bee-keepers here have lost 
all. Bees had good flights last fall. There 
was not much cold weather until about 
the middle of December, and sudden 
changes, about the holidays, made the 
bees eee J ; then set in a long-continued 
and severely cold spell which did the mis- 
chief. My colonies with not the best of 
honey (a large cider-mill near by), and 
plenty of pollen, stand thus: Thirty on 
the summer stands, with wind-break, 2 
left ; 16 packed on three sides, 8 left; 16 
packed ali around, no opening in the bot- 
tom of the hive, 10 left; and 32 well 

acked all around andon the top with 

rom 3 to 4 inches of sawdust, and a 2- 
inch hole in each bottom-board, covered 
with wire, and straw in under the hives, 30 
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left. The last plan proved to be the best 
way for me the x. trying winter. I 
waited about 2 weeks for a favorable time 
to put the bees out of the bee-house —— 
April 20 set in warm and still, 4 i too 

them out, and I found some a 
some de I lost about 4, pate the 
little colonies. Lots of bees were on 
the floor. Some of the hives were too 
close to the cellar bottom. The entrances 
were 5x%& inches, and all open. Bees that 
were put out at 9a.m. marked their new 
home, found where I had flour, and re- 
turned home with their white fonds before 
noon. I was surprised to see it. 1 have 
about one-half of my bees left, the combs, 
boxes and honey, and a winter’s experi- 
ence ; I shall try and make the best of it. 

















Special Hotices. 


(2 We want one number each of the BEE 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
Any one having them to spare will please 
send a Postal Card. We will pay 50cents for 
one copy of each of the two numbers. 








(2 Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 





2" Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 

SS a Oe 

= For two subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 








{= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 











Advertisements. 
WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS ! 


N® Cyprian or Syrian Bees ever introduced into 
this locality ne yo in May, $1.50; six gee 
$7.50; after June 15, $1 each; six for $5. Send 

our 48-page Ca talogue, describing ovenbiaied 
needed by bee-keepers. Address, 


18A13t J.B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


HONEY FOR FEEDING 


I HAVE 2 kegs holding a trifle over 100 poun 
each, of extracted boner. which I will sell ~4 6 
cents per Ib. on the cars. sin wine-kegs and ee 
honey has become ay so that it cannot be 
sold for table use. It is in good condition and of 


good quality. 
A FRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FOR SALE! 


7 Save a good Stock and Grain Farm of 
350 acres, which I will sell for % cash and 
Ts. on time, or will rent for the term of 
5 years for cash. Said farm is 3 miles east of 
La Clede Station, I. C. R. R. BEES for sale 
by the pound. Price, $1 per pound. 
Address GEORGE L. HERRLING, 
18A4t La Clede, Fayette Co., Ils. 











EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
jor Mxteasters casrying 8 and 4 
troth frames, I have con- 

ed to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 


- 





to the honey gate, and mova- 
b Baskets. Th The $8.00 and 


pe a i» AB in the 
$10.00 have no covers. 


For 2 American oy mete td inches beccooeed 
For2 Langstroth “ | eee 
For 3 Den - 10218 © eccvecses 
For 4 - ~ 10x18 eeoeccese 
For ; frames of 20, size, 4 o  pececeeee 
For ; bas 1320 %. scevconte 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL —— s at Law 
41 First Ave., Cedar itapids, owa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, 0. 

"Bend 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
$23 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


TheVICTOR HIVE 


SRE WAL Ep es CAPT iV 
& in one lot, each, 50; 
25. each, 3.25; 100, each ‘s3. ote the F ree 
ype ng Oop HIVEs, 5 in one ~~ 
$2.50; 10, each, $2.40; 25, each 
$2.25; 100, each, ®2.00—in the Fiat. 
arr POPLAR DOVETAILED 
ONS, any size under 6x6x1%{, per 
1,000, roy 00." Perfectly accurate; no better. 
Aine’ AM ERICANA.—Orders for Queens of 
the beautiful SY R10-A LBINOS, wil! now 
received. Reared by my new method, al! 
-¥ ae and fine and perfect. We have made a 
discovery in een-Rearing, and hereby 
challenge the product on (by natural swarming or 
otherwise) of eens that will excel ours in any 
valuable qu uality. Isolated 3 miles from other 
bees. Firs come, first served. Send for circulars. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
1Atf New Philadelphia, O. 


ior QUEENS, $1; $10 per doz.; tested, 
$2.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. Ci reular free. 
18A2t J.M. KILLOUGH ry CO., San Sareos, Tex. 
































Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


Behold this d this Tear! 


he cause ota ae te ™m ef 
is, "thet Doolittie’s heat — 


ITALIAN ses 






care fi 

surplus Honey, that I 
have not Cy: m 
growth, even at this 
vanced age sof i life. It is 
0 tenete e@ warning to all, 

to get any of his 
; ES but perhaps 
others tougher Than I, 
ps yg = racket.’ 


If Oe, they can, 
inetle will farnish 

eens from his Best 
teck at the following 


— de cocdesoeevesns yeocdoobbbogescoseeeee 
U 


Tes Queens, SEs sedeanccesivedednscccense 2 
= by natural swarming,each.. 3 
1884 raising, sent in May,each 5 
Extra Selected, two years old, each........... 10 
§@ If any further information is desired, 
send for 6-page Circular. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onon. Co., N. ¥. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12.000 SOLD SINCE i876. 
18th Theusand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
8,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Cly Agricultural College, Mich. 
®” For sale also at the Office of the Ber 

JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 


“ 


00 
20 
50 
Dg, OB. wc ccccseccssccccccsccvseseveccecces 15 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE ~SUPPLIES. 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 

in the Apiary, of practical! construc- 

tion, and at the lowest price. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 

‘ostal card, and we wil! send you our lilustrated 
RETCHM 


Catalogue free. E. K 
2C12t COBURG, IOWA. 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sam on copy of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in ulture, 
with a Geoceiptive pet | of the latest improve- 
ments in ves, H =ey. Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section oney Boxes,al! books 
and journals. and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing atented imply send your ad- 
dress written plainly. to 


Ctf A. I. _RooT, Medina, oO. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES---1885. 


1 Aa -IN «~ONE- PIECE SECTIONS, 
Langstroth Hives, Section Cases, Ship- 
ping Crates, Brood Frames, Foundation, 
mokers, and all other eo needed in 
the apiary. ITALIAN B S & QUEENS 
in season. Send for Price-List. Address, 


scét L.L. TRIEM, La Porte City, Iowa. 


All interested in Bees or colentes 
I jaries Honey sheuld 
p ' send for our for ~~ 
Price List and Catclogue of Bees, Queens, 
and Apiarios o ania ments. Safe Delivery 
guaranteed. GAN & ILLINSKI, 
RS Dewees, Belleville, St.Clair Co., Ils. 
y 














Vandervort Comb Fan, Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-list. 





ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
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BEE- HIVES, SECTIONS, 


FOUN DATION, &e. 


ITH a capacity of 7,000 square feet of 

floor, we claim the best facilities for 
furnishing Supplies in the southeast. OUR 
NEW FACTORY IS EQUIPPED with 
the best and latest improved Machinery, 


which enables us to furnish our goods “ up 
to the times,”’ and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing 
Supplies would do well to see our Price-List 


balane buying. 


Queens and Bees for 1885! 

It should be remembered that we are | 
headquarters for the Albinos, and make 
a specialty of this variety. We also breed 
from select Italians. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. Address, 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 


- BEE- KEEPERS! 


Headquarters for all kinds of Bee-Keepe re’ 
Sapplies, such as Hiv oe © —_ 
Foundation, Hone xtractors, 

Smokers, Crates, a Buckets, V ellis 


eter © “Notice Our Prices! 
1 Ib. all-in-one-piece Section, $4.50 per M. 


Comb Foundation ...... 50 per Ib. 

Be cnc ceasc ec ese 1.00 each. 
Italian Bees and Queens at lowest figures, 

Send name and address, and we will mail 





u one of our /idlustrated Catalogues Free, 


American M’t’g Co., New Carlisle, 0. 


\ #& _4_ Full colonies Italians in 
aoe A HIVES (L.) 
frame,in Mt ay, $10; June, 


Bees for Sale #9. Hybrids, $1 less. Sat- 


ere guaranteed. DR.JOHNS.GATEKS 
Wilkinsonville, Worcester Co, Mass. 


NOTICE! 


The following goods For ds For Sale at a bargain: 


100,000 2-lb. One-Piece Sections, 
54 x6x1%. 





1,000 LANGSTROTH HIVES, 


in the flat; 500 one-and-one-half story Sim- 
plicity Hives, in the flat; also 500 Simplicities, 
nailed and painted, ready for the bees. All 
of the above goods are First-Class. Write 
for prices. 

R. L. SHOEMAKER, 


12Atf NEW COMERSTOWN, O 


BEES, EARLY QUEENS, 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 1885. 
By you need Early Queens and Bees 
bred for business and beauty, nuclei 
or full colonies ; sections and hives of best 
workmanship ; Dunham or Vandervort 
Comb Foundation, send for — 





for 1885. 
Address J.P. H. BROW 
5A21t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





60 Colonies of BEES 


FOR SALE. 
For particulars, call upon, or address, 


A. L. EDWARDS, SKANEATELES,N. Y. 
14A8t SBit 





Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


We have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 
SECTIONS. 


White Poplar Dovetailea 
Also, One and Two-piece 


= All Orders will be filled promptly at the | 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 


The H. F. MOELLER fg Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


1A26t 





1500 VALUABLE PRESENTS GIVEN AWAY 


We are thoroughly convinced that the welfare of apiculture demands that the 


“ AMERICAN APICULTURIST” 


be placed in the hands of every bee-keeper in America, and we propose to increase our 
subscription list to 5,000 during the coming season. 
a In order to do this we shall GIVE away to NEW subscribers 1500 presents as 
ollows : 
The first 500 who send us $1.75 cash (returning this adv), will receive Vols. I & II, for 
1883 & 1884, bound in one volume, in cloth, together with the Apiculturist for the 
| remainder of the year (1885) from June (7 mos.) and also as le, a choice warranted 
——- worth $1.50, bred by Alley’s method, either Italian, Syrian, Carniolan, Albino or 
syprian. 

The second 500 will receive one of Alley’s Drone-Traps, and the third 500, one of 
Locke's Bee-Feeders 

Those who are entitled to presents will be notified, and new subscribers, who do not 
receive a present, can secure one of these queens by sending us $1.00 extra. 

These are the best offers ever made to new subscribers by any bee-periodical, and 
if you wish to secure one of these presents, you must reply at once, as the call will be a 
large one. Our object is to induce you to give the Apiculturist a fair trial. 


A NEW BNTERPRISE. 


“The Apiculturist” Experimental BEE- FARM! 


We have purchased the old 


Bay State Queen-Breeding Apiary, 


established 27 years ago at Wenham, Mass., by Henry Alley, together with his entire Queen 
| and» bee-busine SS, including his choice and ¥ aluable collection of breeding queens, the 
result of 23 years’ careful selection and breeding. 

We have Italian breeding-queens for which we would refuse $100 each, and these are 
tone —_ which the rich golden yellow Queens that we are giving away as presents will 
ye rearec 

Our Queen-rearing department is under the personal supervision of Mr. Alley, whose 
| seryices we have secured at a large salary. We shall deal in 


Queens and Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei, Ete. 


Our little “* Bee-Keepers’ Companion,” a pamphlet filled with valuable information 
to the beginner in bee-keeping, contains a likeness of Mr. Henry Alley, the veteran Queen- 
breeder, who has reared and sold more Queen-bees than any other apiarist in America, and 
has given to apiculture the only scientific and systematic method of queen-rearing extant. 

The “Companion” (sent free) also contains our Circular and Price-List. If you wish to 
secure Choice Queens that will produce first-class bees for honey-gathering, give us a trial. 
Order early so as to avoid delay. 

Send your address at once for a copy of the ‘“‘ Bee-Keepers’ Companion.” 


Address SILAS M. LOCKE & CO., Wenham, Mass. 


TTAL TAN 2524 QueENs Given’ s FoundationPress, 


FOR SALE! Toe GIVEN PRESS stands in the fro 
For terms, address C. WEEKS, Clifton, Tenn. Jy for manufacturing FOUND ATION 























17A4t n Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
| SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
in presents given away. | our customers affirm its superiority. 
po _ a yea Send for Circulars and Samples. 
and ou 
D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
free a package of goods 
of large value, oe a 1ABtf HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., Ills. 
start you in wor a 
will at once bahia you in money faster than an 1879. ITALIAN 1885. 








thing else in America. All prone the $200,000 
presents with each box. its wanted eve 
where, of either sex, of "ates —y +." all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers ry med as- 


QUEENS! 


R ITALIAN QUEENS in their purity, and that 





sured. Don’tdelay. H. HALLETT cannot be excelled, Comb Foundation and 
SIAly Portland, Maine. | Supplies generally, send for Circular. 
WI more money than at anythin cise b 12 UNTESTED QUEENS FOR $11.00. 
ng an agency for the best selling boo .8. 4 ’ 
oa, Menneeh on , i. ene 1I5sAtf T.8. HALL, Kirby’s Creek, Ala 





fail. Terms HALLETT BOoK Co. 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 





SIAly Portland, Maine. 60 Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10c., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
Send six cents for postage. | j,,1y ple book,4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which wil! pete you 
to more money right away 


Uae ae 


hing 

1, of either sex, suc- 
ceed from first hour. The b road to fortune 
| opens before the workers, y sure. At 


once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


can furnish just as neat, white, smooth and 
perfect, dovetailed, white poplar sections ase 








5IAly there are made. Send for sample and prices. 
A few full colonies of choice oo Hed- 
Colonies of Choice 'TALIAN | don hives for sale at $8.00 per colon z- as A 
BEES FOR SALE. Send for | tested Italian Queens (from the South) $1. 
ie 3 i Address, each. Tested Queens reared last — in the 
DAVIS, (Box 91) home apiary, $3.00 each. Beesw anted. 
| 14A9t “4as~—COY oseumal ille, Warren County, Pa. | Make money orders payable at Flint. TGAtt 








